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Send American workers as delegates to the November 7th 
Celebration on the Red Square, Moscow. 





The Campaign for the Workers’ Delegation 


The campaign for the election of the workers’ delegation to 
go to the Soviet Union for the November celebrations is not 
proceeding fast enough. 

All of our locals, with the possible exception of Minneapolis, 
started the campaign rather late. It took them altogether too 
long to survey the local situation and to decide upon the shop 
or factory upon which to concentrate. A number of locals, it 
must be admitted, made no effort at all to explore the possibilities 
because they considered the condition that the delegate be a 
worker in one of the basic industries actually employed, impossible 
of fulfillment. 

The National Committee realizes full well that it is not easy to 
conduct a public campaign in the factories for the election of a 
delegate or to ask a worker who is employed to leave his job 
for a two months’ trip. In many cases the job would not be 
available to the worker on his return. But the Committee believed 
that given sufficient time for conducting the campaign it should 
be possibile to elect a delegation of about 8 to 10 in the entire 
country. 

Only Minneapolis has reported the election of a metal worker. 
They are now engaged in raising the money for his expenses. 
New York undertook to work for the election of a marine worker ; 
Philadelphia, a textile worker; Shenandoah, an Anthracite miner ; 
Cleveland, a steel worker; Detroit, an auto worker; Chicago, a 
miner from Southern Illinois; San Francisco, a navy yard worker ; 
and Southern California, a railroad worker. 

There is not much time left as the delegation will have to 
leave New York on October 20th. Unless all of the locals spon- 
soring the election of delegates will actually get on the job without 
delay and work tirelessly from now on, we shall have no delegation. 


The National Committee calls upon all locals and all active 
members of the F.S.U. to get to work at once to carry out 
this most important task. 








Starting in the November issue—NEWS OF SOCIAL- 
IST CONSTRUCTION—a column of the latest news 
from the Soviet Union; decrees, events, victories of the 
Soviet peace policy, progress of the second Five-Year 
Plan, agricultural and industrial production figures, and 
other timely facts. This will be a regular monthly feature. 








New York Friends of the Soviet Union 
Come to the 


CONCERT AND BALL 
Saturday, October 28th, at 8 P. M. 
Manhattan Lyceum, 64 East 4th Street, New York 
Benefit: SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Auspices: Stalin Branch F.S.U. 


The National Convention 


Postponed to December 


When the call was issued to all our local organizations to begin 
the campaign for our National Convention, the National Com- 
mittee had in mind an extensive and steadily developing campaign 
to popularize our convention among trade unions and other mass 
organizations in order to secure the largest possible representation 
at the convention. At the same time the National Committee 
called attention to the need for utilizing the convention campaign 
for carrying out our general aims and for building our organiza- 
tion. A Socialist competilion was introduced among our locals, 
the convention to go to the city in which the local made the great- 
est gains in membership and circulation of our magazine. 


However, our expectations did not materialize. The campaign 
was started at the beginning of June, and the summer months 
proved too much of a handicap. In addition the U. S. Congress 
Against War which ‘happened to intervene was another factor 
which militated against a successful convention campaign during 
the last two months. Our locals threw themselves into this cam- 
paign so wholeheartedly that they had no time for devoting anr 
time to the convention. 


The National Committee is proud of the record of our 
local organizations in connection with the Congress Against 
War. Not only have an extraordinary number of branches 
elected delegates to the Congress but in most places it was 
the F.S.U. branches that took the initiative in organizing the 
local Anti-War Committees and were the driving force be- 
hind them. 

Because of the lack of adequate preparation for the conven- 
tion and the great difficulty in raising funds so soon after collect- 
ing funds to defray the expenses of the delegates to the Anti-War 
Congress, the National Committee felt that it would be in the 
best interests of our organization to postpone our convention for 
three months. The convention will be held in December. 


We call upon our locals and all friendly organizations and in- 
dividuals to begin now to popularize this convention, to renew their 
contacts in shops, mills and mines, in trade unions and other organ- 
izations, to establish contacts where none exist, to discuss ways 
and means for reaching many more thousands of potential friends 
and recruit them into the F.S.U. Let each and every one exert 
himself to the utmost to make our convention an outstanding 
event, a real mass demonstration of friendship for the Soviet 
Union. 


All F.S.U. branches are requested to send in the convention 
assessment without delay. 





GREET THE SOVIET UNION 
ON ITS 16TH ANNIVERSARY 


November 7th is the Sixteenth Anniversary of the Soviet 
Union. Sixteen years of Socialist Construction; the great 
achievements of these sixteen stirring years are recorded in 
spite of lies, provocation, sabotage, intervention and economic 
boycotts. The Soviet workers and farmers in spite of tremen- 
dous difficulties can report the abolition of unemployment, 
the 7-hour day, economic security for all who work, the 
freeing of all national minorities in the Soviet Union, great 
industrial achievements, collectivization of agriculture. And 
now the second Five-Year Plan; further progress “Toward a 
Classless Society,” free from exploitation, poverty and war. 


Greet these workers and farmers on their 16th anniversary! 
Space has been set aside in the special November anniversary 
number for greetings. We ask individuals, groups, locals and 
organizations to send their greetings to the Soviet workers and 
farmers through SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. Send your greet- 
ings in not later than October 19th. 


Rates for greetings are as follows:— 


One-Quarter Page . . .... . - $20.00 
One-Eighth Page . ...... =. . 410.00 
One-Sixteenth Page ...... .. £5.00 
Individual Greeting With Name ... . 1.00 
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AGAINST IMPERIALIST WAR! 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND 


We have rallied to this slogan, a united front 
against war, an army of men and women in all coun- 
tries. This army is composed of widely different ele- 
ments. Let us not emphasize our differences. For our 
clearly outlined purpose of War Against War, we 
need to be concerned, not about the political affiliations 
of our comrades, but about their integrity, their courage, 
their absolute devotion to the great cause which unites 
us. We will follow those, whoever they may be, who 
prove most energetic in the struggle, most ready for 
heroic sacrifice in order to crush the common enemy. 
We reject none but cowards, and those feeble-spirited 
preachers of false security who satisfy themselves with 
declamations, never translated into action, or else con- 
tradicted by action; all those who, though they do not 
admit it, merely seek pretexts for not acting. 


The chaos and antagonisms of capitalist Europe are 
finding fatally favorable conditions for conflict. Chaos 
and antagonisms exist also in the countries of the Ameri- 
cas for the dominance of which Yankee imperialism com- 
petes with British. Asia is an immense powder barrel 
ready to explode at every point. Gigantic China, lacer- 
ated by foreign imperialists and their domestic accom- 
plices, rises heroically from infinite suffering. 


In all this chaos and conflict, one great power, the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics—which is more than 
one nation—twenty nations, a world—has established the 
proletarian state, and is building it up day by day. Its 
very existence challenges the old world of exploitation. 
The hope of all the exploited races, an example for them 
to follow, the Soviet Union must be preserved against the 
myriad threats of world-wide imperialism united to de- 
stroy it! 





AGAINST WAR, AGAINST FASCISM, FOR 
THE DEFENSE OF THE SOVIET UNION 


By HENRI BARBUSSE 


Excerpts from his speech at the opening of the 
U. S. Congress Against War 


To fight effectively against war we must fight against its cause. 
The cause of war is capitalism. For, as Jean Jaures said, capi- 
talism contains war within itself as a cloud contains lightning. 
Lenin said that war is the mate of capitalism. Capitalist imperi- 
alism today threatens the world with a new war, more devastat- 
ing than the last one. 


It is my duty to speak here in a positive and realistic manner 
in opposition to war, rather than in the sentimental terms of 
idealistic dreamers or the official pacificism of the League of 
Nations. The League’s pacificism has proved to be only a hypo- 
critical comedy; it is incapable of preventing war. On the con- 
trary, the League of Nations, organized by the victors in the 
last war to enforce the Versailles Treaty, to uphold the status quo, 
constitutes an instrument of imperialism. It is hopelessly en- 
tangled with the imperialistic ambitions of France and England. 
It is not a force for peace. A league of peoples, an international 
united front against war and for the defense of the Soviet Union, 
must be organized. This is the meaning of the Congress Against 
War. 


There is a new factor on the horizon—the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. The fact that the Soviet masses are building 
a Socialist society makes the capitalists hate them bi'terly. The 
imperialists desire above all to crush the new Socialist state. I 


appeal to all workers and intellectuals to defend the Soviet Union 
against the attacks of its enemies. 

The struggle against war goes hand in hand with the struggle 
against fascism, and cannot be separated from the struggle for 
the defense of the Soviet Union. 


The only factor for peace which today can inspire confidence 
in the workers of the world is the U.S.S.R. The policy of the 
Soviet Government from the first day of its existence till today 
has been a policy of peace. For the first time in the history of 
mankind, the soldiers of one of the greatest armies of the world 
take an oath, not of loyalty to king or country, but of devotion 
to toiling humanity. For the first time, soldiers are taught to 
see the outside world not as a world of enemies but to regard all 
of the workers of the world as brothers in a common cause. 


At the Disarmament Conference the Soviet delegates proposed 
total and immediate disarmament. To capitalist hypocrisy, the 
Soviet Union opposed a workers’ policy of peaceful Socialist con- 
struction. This policy knows no compromise. The capitalist gov- 
ernments refused to adopt the Soviet proposals. They said it was 
impossible to disarm immediately. The representatives of the 
Soviet workers then proposed two stages of disarmament, of four 
years each. But at the end of these two stages disarmament must 
be complete. The capitalist governments again refused; they 
increased their armaments. The Soviets have continued, in the 
Disarmament Conference, to make the most radical proposals for 
disarmament and against economic warfare. But these proposals 
came into conflict with the interests of capitalism which does not 
permit of disarmament, or of economic peace. 


Imperialist provocations, especially on the part of Japan, have 
not been lacking. But to all these provocations, the U.S.S.R. 
has opposed its unshakable desire for peace. This desire for peace 
is an encouraging factor—one of the most important factors in 
our struggle against war. The workers and intellectuals of Europe 
and America, the colonial peoples of Asia and Africa, are not 
isolated in their struggle against war. The 162 million people 
who inhabit the U.S.S.R. stand shoulder to shoulder with us. 





The U. S. Congress Against War unanimously adopted, as 
a central slogan of the struggle against war, THE DEFENSE 
OF THE SOVIET UNION. 
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The Baltic White Sea Canal 





“Karl Marx,” the first ship to pass through the Baltic-White 
Sea Canal, in one of the 19 locks of this great canal built 
entirely by criminals. 





By LISTON M. OAK 


HE secret is out! The great Soviet canal linking the 
Baltic and the White Sea was built by convict labor! 
Ah ha! Forced labor—but wait a minute. 

In American prisons criminals also work—and under 
abominable conditions, for a few cents per day. Armed 
bullies, sadistic brutes, stand guard to prevent them 
from rioting and punish them if they shirk. American 
prisons are schools of crime graduating professional 
criminals. 

But the criminals who built the Baltic-White Sea Canal 
worked under completely different conditions. There 
were no armed guards as slave-drivers and no confining 
walls, no prison cells, no fences, no chains. They lived 
and worked like other Soviet workers, for the same trade 
union wages and conditions. Of course they were not 
free to leave—although it would have been easy to escape 
into the surrounding Karelian forests. 

These correctional labor camps, under the leadership 
of the OGPU (the State Political Administration), were 
entirely different from American prison labor camps and 
chain gangs. This is proven by the fact that those whose 
terms expired between November, 1931, and June, 1933, 
while the canal was being built, preferred to remain and 
see the work completed. Instead of sullen brutalized vic- 
tims of capitalist “justice” doing as little work as possible, 
the morale of these workers was high, the self-imposed 
labor discipline was splendid; no job has yet been done in 
the Soviet Union with such speed, skill and efficiency. The 
Baltic-White Sea Canal is nearly three times as long as 
the Panama Canal, but it was constructed under difficult 
conditions in twenty months, while the Panama Canal 
took eleven years. 

These Soviet convicts—thieves, murderers, bandits, 
wreckers, saboteurs—were given a measure of freedom 
impossible in capitalist jails. They lived in clean dormi- 
tories. Their leisure was their own; and they organized 
a broad cultural and recreational program. They went 
to the movies at night. They had their clubs, libraries, 
sports, and schools. There were hospitals and rest homes 
for those who were sick. Most of these workers in- 


creased their skill and became mechanics, electricians, 
tractor drivers, bookkeepers, skilled workmen. Many 
qualified as trained engineers. 

The highest honors were awarded by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to the engineers and leaders among the former 
criminals. Eight persons won the Order of Lenin; 
fifteen were given the Order of the Red Banner of Labor. 
When this gigantic engineering feat was finished, 12,484 
were granted amnesty and exempted from serving the 
balance of their unexpired terms. The terms of 59,516 
were reduced. The conviction of 50 persons was 
expunged and their civil rights restored. 

This is the greatest object lesson in practical scientific 
criminology ever demonstrated before the world; the rec- 
lamation and regeneration of anti-social elements en- 
gaged in one of the most important engineering projects 
yet carried out in the USSR. Former criminals and 
counter-revolutionists and hooligans transforming the 
wild Karelian land and being themselves transformed 
into good Soviet citizens doing their share of Socialist 
construction, building the new classless society. 

The Baltic-White Sea Canal is 142 miles long, and 
connects Leningrad with Archangel, cutting the voyage 
from seventeen days to six. It opens up a vast area 
within the Arctic Circle, rich in minerals, fish, furs, tim- 
ber and other resources. Through the Mariinsk system 
of ‘canals and the Neva and Volga rivers, this canal also 
links the White Sea with the Caspian. 

It was built without foreign engineers and entirely of 
Soviet materials and machinery. The second Five-Year 
Plan proposes the construction of twenty-nine large in- 
dustrial enterprises along the new canal. 

Here is a letter from one of the udarniks who took 
part in this great project: 

“I, a former thief with a long record of convictions, 
have helped build a canal. It is our canal, my canal. I 
never thought I’d ever do a lick of honest work and 
become a udarnik—I still don’t quite understand how it 
happened. When I got there and found there were no 
armed guards I thought how easy it was going to be to 
escape. But I got interested in the job. They gave 
me a gun and told me to guard valuable stores of 
goods! I was overwhelmed by the confidence the OGPU 
placed in me—a criminal. I gave up the idea of running 
away. When my term expired I decided to stay and 
finish the job. I went to school at night and learned all 
I could about machinery. They made me a foreman, a 
leader of a brigade which won prizes and I got my name 
in the paper. But the most important day of my life was 
the day the Soviet Government gave me the Order oi 
the Red Banner of Labor.” 





In the November Issue: 


Proletarian vs. Bourgeois 
Democracy 
By Mary van Kleeck 


How the Soviet Govern- 
ment Works 
By Herbert Goldfrank 
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SOVIET KARELIA 


By DAVID MARVIN 


A Brooklyn lawyer who has recently returned from a tour 
of the Soviet Northwest 

HE Karelian Autonomous Republic is one of the 

most fascinating, although little known, regions of 

the Soviet Union. Bordering on Finland, Karelia in 

Tsarist times was mainly used as a place of exile for 

revolutionary prisoners. Here, until the beginning of 

the February revolution, Molotov, Chairman of the 

Council of Peoples Commissars, spent twelve years of his 

life. Kalinin, President of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, was exiled here for three years. 

Possessing vast forests, a huge supply of fish in its 
more than 8,000 lakes, rich deposits of minerals, fur bear- 
ing animals and many other natural resources, Karelia, 
under the Tzar, remained an undeveloped country, acces- 
sible only by reindeer and horse and inhabited by a small 
scattered and backward population. 

The present intense development of Karelia is being 
aided by several colonies of American Finns who have 
recently migrated from America. The largest of these 
American Finnish colonies is in Petrozavodsk, capital of 
the Karelian Republic. Here on a hill overlooking the 
old town, 2,500 American Finns have settled and are now 
engaged in building a new section known as the Ameri- 
can City. 

These pioneers have already erected new, standard two- 
story log houses, a worker’s club, a restaurant, nursery, 
hospital and other cultural facilities that the American 
pioneer West never dreamt of. The colony has its own 
Finnish theatre which now gives public performances in 
the Red Army club. When the magnificent brick Na- 
tional Theatre is completed, this group will share the the- 
atre with the other national minorities, the Karelians and 
the Russians. 

These Soviet immigrants have entered into the life of 
the country with zest and enthusiasm. Although the 
struggle against the inhospitable North with its rigorous 
climate is not an easy one, only a few weak spirits have 
returned to the United States and some already have 
expressed regret at exchanging Soviet Karelia for a crisis 
ridden America, and wish they were back there. 

Most of the colony here are engaged in building con- 
struction. They have come in groups and with them they 
have brought tools and machinery. They are largely 
skilled craftsmen, carpenters, plumbers, pattern-makers 
and mechanics. In the Petrozavodsk machine plant there 
is a special brigade of American Finns working as pat- 
tern-makers. 

My train was just pulling out of the Petrozavodsk 
station when a heavy set man breathlessly stumbled into 
the seat opposite. He turned out to be an American 
Finn and I started up a conversation with him. He was 
surprised and delighted to hear my English question, 
since English is rarely if ever used except among the 
children. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. “I’m going to 
Kandopog. I work up there in the paper factory. I 
just been spending my free day visiting friend of mine 
in Petrozavodsk to pay him some money I owed him. 
He advanced my fare from America when I came here 
three months ago.” 





“How do you like it at Kandopog ?” 

“T like it fine there after three years out of work in 
the States. I came to America 33 years ago. I was 15 
and the first job I got was in Minnesota building a rail- © 
road, I worked four months on that job, hot as hell that 
summer and when I come for my pay the foreman give 
me 15 cents. I worked all over America, seaman on the 
Great Lakes, lumberjack in Washington. The last twelve 
years I worked for Ford in Detroit; worked like a dog 
and at end of 12 years I lost my job. My wife died, my 
daughter married to young fella. They have hard time 
too and I can get no work, even though I’m good 
mechanic. Some Finns get together from States to go to 
Karelia but I have no money. This friend lent me the 
fare and I just finished paying him back in rubles.” 

“Do you think of ever returning to America?” 

“Never! I had enough. I put my whole life into 
America to build it up and then they call us ‘foreigners’ 
and fire us. The Soviet Union is my country now. 
Whatever we make here belongs to all of us.” 

Kandopog is a new settlement carved out of the virgin 
forest. Five hundred American Finns have settled here 
and are employed in the paper mill, which is one of the 
most modern in the Soviet Union. The plant is but two 
years old and is equipped with the latest foreign ma- 
chinery. Kandopog is a new, almost primitive outpost. 
Karelia itself is actually a product of the last five years. 
Little towns like Kandopog dot the whole map along 
the Murmansk Railroad which runs from Leningrad to 
Murmansk, a distance of 1,000 miles. 

From Kandopog north, the Murmansk Railroad runs 
parallel for some distance with the newly completed 
White Sea-Baltic Canal, which connects Leningrad on 
the Baltic with Archangel on the White Sec, thereby 
eliminating the hazardous voyage through the Arctic 
Ocean and around Norway, Sweden and Finland. 

Medvezshaya Gora (Bear Mountain), a town to the 
north, had two wooden shacks in 1916 which were used 
by the workmen building the railroad. In 1927 the popu- 
lation was 3,000 and in 1932 it had grown to 12,000. 
This town is typical of the development of Karelia. Its 
chief occupation is lumber and a large sawmill. 


(Continued on page 17) 





Clearing ground in preparation for the building of a new 
Socialist city in Soviet Karelia, within the Arctic Circle. 
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(Left) Uzbek collective farmers preparing their wall news- 
paper. (Right) Jewish woman on the collective farm, “Der 
Stern,”’ reading her newspaper; she follows reports of records 


made by competing shock brigades and rival kolhozes as 
= as an American baseball fan follows the World 
eries. 


THE SOVIET PRESS 


Weapon of Proletarian Democracy 


By I. D. W. TALMADGE 


American journalist who worked for two years on the 
Moscow Daily News. 

” EWS that is fit to print” radically differs in the 

Soviet Union from the “noble” traditions of the 
American press. A tabloid reader in this country would 
be amazed to find that Schmeling’s defeat merited only 
four lines in a Moscow evening paper, while the same 
issue carried a full page story on the installation of an- 
other blast furnace in the Urals. 

Even more puzzling to the foreigner is the amount of 
freedom enjoyed by the press. Trained in the “front 
page” school of American journalism with its city desk 
admonitions of “you can’t print that!” extending from 
stories about divorce suits instituted against important 
advertisers to exposés of graft in city politics—I found 
it refreshing to learn that several months ago the editor- 
in-chief of For Industrializaton (the third largest news- 
paper in the Soviet Union) was removed for suppressing 
a letter sent in by a group of workers criticizing a manu- 
facturing process in their industry. 

Americans residing in the Soviet Union occasionally 
call at the editorial offices of the Moscow Daily News to 
lodge complaints against inefficiency or bureaucracy in 
some government institution. They often preface their 
stories with, “I realize that you cannot publish this!” But 
itis done. A perusal of the files of the News for the past 
two years will reveal numerous articles scathingly at- 
tacking various Soviet organizations, from the Post Office 
and the Commissariat of Railroads to Intourist and 
Torgsin. These stories have been instrumental in the 
reorganization of several institutions and the dismissal 
of bureaucrats from office. “We have as much freedom 
here,” you say, “we too can have a letter published in the 
newspapers attacking our Post Office Service.” 

Yes, but you try to send a letter to your fearless editor 
crjticizing a local department store or a big banker and 
see whether it ever gets into print. 

The following factual illustration may serve to ex- 


plain the Soviet concept of the freedom of the press. 

A British newspaper man, a novice on the Moscow 
Daily News, submitted a feature story about Soviet play- 
grounds. It was written in the ain’t-it-wonderful-Mos- 
cow-children-play-in-parks genre. 

“This is too Pollyannaish,’ the editor explained to 
him. “We need stories containing constructive criticism.” 

A few days later the same writer returned with an 
article dealing with the opening of a new plant. In his 
story he bemoaned the lack of safety devices. ‘‘Aren’t 
workers’ limbs worth anything to the Soviet Govern- 
ment?” he wrote. 

The editor looked over the copy and inquired, ‘Did 
you ask why there were no safety devices?” The re- 
porter had not. ‘We cannot print this,” the editor told 
him, “unless we know all the facts. It would have been 
different had it been written by a worker of this plant. 
But since it is an article by a member of our staff, we do 
not want to attack the administration of the plant until 
we know their side of it. We must be fair.” 

This briefly summarizes the functions of the Soviet 
press and its scope of freedom. It may be added, paren- 
thetically, that a subsequent investigation revealed that 
safety devices were being installed in that plant the 
following week. 

Approximately one-eighth of the contents of any Soviet 
newspaper is devoted to critical letters sent in by workers 
and peasants. There are over two million “rabcors” 
(worker correspondents) in the Soviet Union who help 
give vitality to the Soviet press. 


These complaints, as Gorky once pointed out, are often 
utilized by the White Guards abroad as a basis for their 
anti-Soviet slanders. Despite this, the Soviet Govern- 
ment does all in its power to encourage free expression 
by the workers and peasants, in line with its policy of 
self-criticism. 

The criticisms sent in by the workers and peasants are 
referred by the editors to the respective heads of the 


(Continued on page 14) 
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By ROBERT GOOD 


Former Supervisor of Maintenance and Standardization 
for an American Air Transport Company 

HE splendid vision of Soviet Russia’s industrial 

development is reflected in her aeronautical progress 
both civil and military. Various economic factors have 
contributed to the development of aviation, such as the 
inability of railroads and motor transport to keep pace 
with the rapid industrialization of that vast country and 
the necessity of knitting together far flung industrial 
centers with rapid means of transportation for mail, 
express and passengers. 

The immense territory of the Soviet Union is crossed 
by extensive air lines, stretching from its western border 
to the Pacific Ocean, from Moscow to Afghanistan and 
Western China, from the Arctic Ocean to the borders of 
Turkey and Persia. The drone of the airplane is now 
heard over the bazaars of Samarkand where for centuries 
camels plodded. Fast amphibians roar over the former 
dog and reindeer trails of the Arctic North loaded with 
furs, mail, and light expensive cargoes—locating seal 
herds—carrying medical and other supplies and photo- 
graphing vast stretches of little known country. 

During the first Five-Year Plan the achievements in 
civil aviation have been phenomenal. From 1928 to 1933 
both the carrying capacity and miles flown have been 
tripled; the program for 1933-34 calls for the tripling 
of the former record. In the first half of 1933, Soviet 
aviation made a 165 per cent increase over the area flown 
in 1932. The total air line distance covered by regular 
plane service is 30,273 kilometers; passengers carried in 
1932, 27,226; mail, 554 tons and parcel post 552 tons. 
The Soviet Union holds third place in international avia- 
tion in respect to the number of its aviation lines and 
second place in mail carrying. Passenger planes operate 
on schedule with expert maintenance, comfort and safety 
comparable with any country in the world. 

Soviet aviation is no longer dependent upon foreign 
countries for imports. Today Soviet airplanes are made 
exclusively from Soviet products, designed and con- 
structed exclusively by Soviet technicians and workers. 
About two years ago the construction of the Soviet motor 


OVER RUSSIA 


was begun and since then such great strides have been 
made that today the Soviet motor is on a par with the 
best motors constructed in both America and England, . 
and is very often superior to that of its European coun- 
terpart, both in speed and carrying capacity. 

The tremendous interest in aviation in the Soviet Union 
is largely due to the work of Osoaviakhim (Society for 
Chemical and Air Defense) whose propaganda through 
the medium of millions of copies of books and pamphlets, 
posters and articles brought to the masses a realization of 
the tremendous importance of aviation. The society has 
also done much to train skilled pilots and by giving direct 
assistance to Central-Aero-Hydrodynamic Institute in 
equipping its laboratories, by assisting the military avia- 
tion academy, building summer flying schools, has helped 
to raise the qualifications of aviation technicians and 
flyers. The bulk of the society’s funds come in direct 
contributions from the workers and these funds have 
been used largely for the construction of the famous 
Lenin Flying Squadron and other planes. 


The scientific application of the plane to all phases of 
agriculture has passed the experimental stage and has 
proved highly successful. In the spring sowing this year, 
about 445,000 acres were sown, more than twice as many 
as last year. In 1932, plant pests, in fields and forests, 
were destroyed over an area of a million acres, while the 
work in spraying chemicals from the air to destroy 
malarial swamps covered about a million and a half acres, 
with the plan for 1933 increased. Over 100 airplanes 
helped with the grain collection in-the harvest. 


Aerial photography has increased qualitatively and 
quantitatively. Aerial patrol in the forestry service is 


(Continued on page 12) 





Airplanes over the Red Square, Moscow, on August 18. 
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OKAY 
RUSSIA 


Teaching Young Soviet Workers 


By ROLLO WARD 


I AM forty years old. I was born in Lynn, Mass., and finished 
elementary school there. I worked in American plants in 
various cities. At present I am working for the Gleason Company 
with a group of American engineers at the Stalingrad Tractor 
Plant. I came here in May, 1930, and now I am the head instruc- 
‘or of the Gleason Machine group. 

I received an Udarnik book for my work and believe I am well 
liked by my pupils. In the life of each person there are certain 
things that he remembers most. Now if I should be asked about 
myself, about the date I consider the most important in my life, 
I would answer without hesitation, it is the date of my arrival! 
in Stalingrad. 


The Soviet Worker Is Not a Robot 


It was here that I was first struck with the vast difference be- 
tween workers in capitalist society and the society, in which, for 
the first time, I found myself. I am accustomed to the fact that 
in my native capitalist country it is of no advantage for the worker 
to understand the working of the entire machine or industrial unit. 
There he is taught to work automatically, his job being to move 
a lever at certain intervals. Here, on the contrary, every worker 


is encouraged and urged to understand the machine at which he 


is working. The object here is not to make workers two-legged 
automatic robots who perform simple operations, but live, intelli- 
gent workers, interested in and understanding the machine, who 
can work collectively in accordance with a scientific plan. 





Changing shifts at the Stalingrad Tractor Plant. Rollo Ward, 
an American who is chief instructor of gear cutting machines 
at this plant, writes a letter about his experiences there. 





I am not a sociologist and frankly not a student of political 
science. Don’t expect from me an analysis of the meaning of the 
Communist form of society as the ideal in human relationship. 
But without delving into such profundities, I can boldly say that 
my countrymen can learn from my young Soviet friends. Never 
and nowhere have I seen such relationship between young boys 
and girls! And this at a time when the cultural conditions are 
still unsatisfactory. I began to visit them more often and was 
able to observe them at rest and play. They played their games 
with an earnestness and youthful vigor, the like of which I have 
never seen in “civilized” countries. 

The Gleason*group was always on my mind. I explained, 
lectured and demonstrated to the fullest extent of my ability. 
Stealthily I did research work and prepared my lectures, some- 
thing which I had not done in the long years I spent at my work. 
I am not boasting when I say that I spent many more hours after 
work in training my group, which I would not have done in a 
capitalist country, where the boss is a wolf in sheep’s clothing in 
his relations to the worker, and the latter rushes to leave his work 
at the sound of the whistle. 

My American colleagues came repeatedly to see if my work 
was going ahead and if I had achieved any tangible results. They 
complained, were dissatisfied and felt “offended.” The thing that 
puzzled me was their constant whimpering, saying “the Russian 
worker is no good.” At the same time I was naive enough to 
think: “Is it possible that I am so fortunate as to have the best 
ot the Russian workers with me? Is it possible that I am so 
lucky that my young charges are all O.K., while the young workers 
my American colleagues had charge of were not worth a damn?” 
t was only later on that I began to realize that the young Soviet 
workers were all right but that my countrymen were at fault. 
And it was much later, in fact quite recently, that I was con- 
vinced that if I had not mingled and become interested in their 
social activities, and in the interests of the Soviet workers, I 
would not have accomplished much either, because I would not 
have been able to understand the vast difference between the sys- 
tems of socialism and capitalism. I would have been prejudiced 
and reasoned, as did my colleagues, that the Russian worker was 
incapable of learning. 


No Forced Labor 


I think back to the time when many of us Americans laughed 
at the idea of Socialist competition and shock-brigade troops, 
putting them in the classification of “forced labor.” I searched 
for the elementary characteristics of “forced labor” in Socialist 
competition and the work of the shock brigaders, and though I 
wanted to be fair and truthful to myself, I could not find them. 
In my opinion, these movements remain what they are, namely an 
urge on the part of the workers to perfect themselves, in order 
to be of greater use to the working class, of which they are a part. 

Before me is a letter which I have written to my Russian friends 
—it conveys completely my frame of mind: 


Comrades: Please ask the chairman at your next meeting 
to read this letter aloud. I want to thank you for the splen- 
did letter you wrote me and which I received while on my 
vacation in America. It more than compensates me for my 
efforts in teaching you. It is not because of my merits that 
you have become what you are. We Americans did very 
little compared to that which you have done. For us, the 
trip to you ts very significant, in that we were able to see 
your splendid factory in operation. We shall not forget 
this. It still seems unbelievable to me that it is only a year 
ago that you saw your first Gleason machines and that you 
now operate them like veterans. I am proud of the fact 
that I was your instructor, and impatiently look forward 
to my return to your country. Best wishes my friends— 
continue to conquer as you have conquered in the past. 
When my American friends ask me about Soviet Russia. I 
tell them about you and the work you are doing, and I say, 
the Russians are Okay! 





Start working now to popularize the first F.S.U. 
National Convention in December. Make this a 
real mass congress for the defense of the Soviet 
Union. 
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By ISADORE ROSENFIELD. 


Professor of Architecture in New York University, who has 
made an investigation of this subject in the Soviet Union. 


N Moscow, Leningrad or any other Russian city you 
will not find a single “To Let” or “For Rent” sign. 
al w Yet Soviet Russia is not a landlord’s paradise. All 
space is taken and it is not unusual to find two families 
in One apartment and sometimes a family per room. In 
Moscow, Leningrad and Kharkov congestion is at its 
worst. Yet the complaints, if you hear any, come from 
the old bourgeois remnants—the small minority who were 
used to luxury in former days. The average citizen does 
not complain since the new housing accommodations are 
far superior to what he knew prior to the revolution. 

During the Five-Year Plan $2,308,000,000 were spent 
on 4,616,000,000 square feet of housing. Numerically 
the city population in 1923 was 21,563,400. In 1932 it 
was about 35,000,000—an increase of approximately 63 
4 « per cent in less than 10 years. Such a rate of growth 
of the urban population is unprecedented in any coun- 
try in any given era. This movement was not entirely 
spontaneous. It was largely predetermined by the indus- 
trial development of the country. In the next five years 
it is estimated that the growth of industry will attract 
15,000,000 more people to the cities. Many cities, like 
Moscow, Kharkov, Baku and Rostov, have more than 
doubled their 1920 population. In addition many new 
cities were built with populations ranging from 100,000 
to 200,000. 

The 13,500,000 people who came to live in the cities 
in the past ten years are housed as decently as can be 
cy i managed under present circumstances. “Where is the 








Workers’ housing, old 
and new. There are still 
hovels like this one (top 
photo) left in the Soviet 
Union; but every day 
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rent going to come from?” is the last question that 
troubles the citizens of the Soviet Union. The average 
rent in the Soviet Union is ten per cent of one’s income. 

Private home building has been on a steep decline since 
the Five-Year Plan and is practically non-existent today. 
In the villages, the peasants still build individual homes. 
Around the big cities high salaried professional people 
occasionally build summer homes. The bulk of con- 
struction, whether initiated by industry, municipality or 
cooperative, must conform to national standards and be 
laid out in accordance with a city plan. The practical 
layout of the Socialist City is governed by the nature of 
the terrain, waterfront, prevailing winds and a host of 
other considerations. 

All houses in the cities are managed cooperatively by 
the tenants. Sixty per cent of all new housing is initiated 
by the industries, the municipalities, or both in coopera- 
tion with each other. Each industry is directly re- 
sponsible for the housing of its employees. Thirty to 
forty per cent of all housing is done by the housing co- 
operatives. To join a cooperative one pays down an 
initiation fee which may be as little as five or ten rubles. 
He then pays dues which vary in accordance with his 
income. Construction/does not begin until at least ten 
per cent of the total cost has been accumulated. The bal- 
ance is raised by a loan from the Housing Bank. 

There is every advantage in joining a cooperative. For 
one thing the apartments are planned at the rate of 9 
square meters net per person (about 97 square feet) 
instead of the minimum 8 square meters decreed by the 
government bodies in charge of communal planning. As 
the member of the cooperative actually owns the apart- 

(Continued on page 16) 








more of them are torn 
down and replaced with 
such modern apartments 
as these where Dnie- 
prostroy workers live. 
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From upper left down: 1. Embry- 
onic editors: a group of school chil- 
dren at the Gigant State Farm at work 
on their wall newspaper. The serious 
little girl in the center is the editor- 
in-chief, and she was the leader of a 
children’s brigade which won prizes 
for their help in_ harvesting the 
bumper crop. 2. Making-up the 
Komsomol wall newspaper on _ the 
Gigant Sovhoz. These young Com- 
munists are enthusiastic shock-bri- 
gaders, often spurring their more 
conservative elders to greater effort 


-in the mastery of the technique of 


large-scale scientific collective farm- 
ing. 3. Another wall newspaper on 
the Gigant Farm. A collective farmer 
is reading the brickbats and bouquets 
in the self-criticism column of his 
paper, in which none is spared, from 
the manager to the cook, if someone 
thinks he deserves to be criticized. 
4. Can you translate into English the 
letters formed by the airplanes in this 
photo? For what do these initials 
stand? What do they mean to you 
and to the international working 
class? 5. New apartments for work- 
ers at Saratov on the Volga, where a 


crowded slums. 
and no worker 
month’s rent is 


worries 
coming fr 


residential district in Usage 
industrial section in_ the 
suburbs. Here live membe 
ruling class of the U,S§ 


workers. 7. Smiling shock lg 


at work constructing anol 


ist city, planned scientifivallp 


comfort and convenience 


grad workers. 


“We needr 


here,” says Ivan. “We've k 
new deal ever since 1917,” 


comfortable, and cleaner 
workers’ tenements here. 


tire Soviet Union. The 

ernment spends more mot 
nicipal construction in one 
the Tsar’s Government spetl 


the workers’ 


government! 
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PIPERS, AVIATION 


U.S.S.R. is improving the standard of 
living, raising the cultural and mate- 
rial level of the whole population. 
Workers are taken out of damp base- 
ments, dirty hovels and housed in 
modern apartments with all conve- 
niences which they never knew under 
the Tsar. The scientific planning of 
Socialist cities, the new architecture 
of the Soviet Union, is part of a whole 
new civilization, a new Socialist pro- 
letarian culture, being achieved by the 
Soviet masses as they progress along 
the road to a classless Socialist society. 

American workers, farmers, intel- 
lectuals, professionals, all who sympa- 
thize with the heroic effort of the 162 
million Soviet workers and farmers 
to build a new society free from ex- 
ploitation, poverty, oppression and 
war, should join the Friends of the 
Soviet Union. We demand the imme- 
diate and unconditional recognition 
of the Soviet Government; we spread 
accurate information about the 
U.S.S.R.; we are opposed to war 
against the first workers’ republic and 
pledge ourselves to defend it against 
attack. Join with us in carrying out 
these tasks. 


































































Red Army pilot, Ivan Mikhaiev, receiving flying orders; he has 
won several prizes in Socialist competition among _ pilots. 
Col. Charles Lindbergh recently said, at a dinner in his honor 
in Moscow, that conditions in the Soviet Union favor the devel- 
opment of aviation there on a vast scale, and that he admires 
the technical achievements already made in Soviet aviation. 





WINGS OVER RUSSIA 
(Continued from page 7) 


used to locate forest fires—in short every phase of avia- 
tion activity tells the same story of almost phenomenal 
advancement. Soviet military aviation is today about 
equal to England’s and is constantly improving. 

The supply of skilled pilots and workers to operate the 
expanding air activities is the task of the institutes and 
technical schools. Eighty per cent of the students are 
workers, about fifteen per cent of whom are women. 
Excellent young pilots, mechanics and designers are now 
being graduated and they enter the various fields of avia- 
tion with spirited enthusiasm. In comparison with similar 
workers in other -ountries these young workers have a 
decided economic advantage and they are thoroughly alive 
to that fact. 

Soviet aviation can absorb al! the skilled workers avail- 
able to meet expansion requirements and guarantee ad- 
vancement, unhampered by the wasteful operation of 
private competitive enterprise and political patronage, and 
the interference of stock juggling finance capitalists. 

Soviet youth, with its enthusiasm, energy and vision, 
with a background of scientific and practical achievement 
in the field of aviation, faces a splendid future of unlim- 
ited possibilities. 


The ANT 14, a Soviet-built 


plane. 





, 


SOVIET MASTERY OF AIR CELEBRATED 


August 18 was the tenth anniversary of the Osoaviakhim, the 
Aviation Society of Soviet workers and farmers. They cele- 
brated the progress in aeronautics which has resulted from ten 
years of work on the part of millions of members of this 


- association, and prepared for further development of civil 


aviation and mastery of technique. The use of airplanes in 


. Socialist construction is being extended—they were used in the 


recent sowing campaign to sow 445,000 acres, also to spray 
marshes and kill disease-spreading mosquitoes, to fight against 
agricultural pests, in Arctic expeditions, as well as for trans- 
portation. The Soviet military air fleet is among the best in 
the world and is ready to defend Soviet borders, while in civil 
aviation the U.S.S.R. is second only to the U.S.A. 


This airplane is the one used by Soviet fliers in their 1929 
flight from Moscow to New York. The pilots and workers 
who_built the plane are shown. 





NIRA IMPERIALISM IN CUBA 


The relationship between the United States Govern- 
ment and Cuba offers a striking contrast to the relation- 
ship between the Soviet Government and the various 
national minorities of the U.S.S.R. Take for instance, 
Tadjikistan. Under the Tsar it was a colony whose 
inhabitants were exploited for profits for Russian 
capitalists and landlords. Today it is an autonomous 
Soviet Republic; an integral part of the U.S.S.R. with 
the same equality and freedom enjoyed by Russian and 
other racial groups. In 1917 all-the former semi-colonial 
districts of the old Russian empire were given the right 
of self-determination by the Soviet Government—even 
to the right of the secession from the union. During 
the past 16 years the Tadjiks have developed their coun- 
try with the active aid of the central government; the 
economic and cultural progress made, especially since 
1928, has been tremendous. 

Cuba under American imperialism has not progressed 
but has been bled to make profits for American capital- 
ists who own a billion dollars worth of the resources of 
that country, who have completely dominated the eco- 
nomic and political life of Cuba through the Machado 
dictatorship. The present revolution is a revolt of 
desperate, impoverished people against intolerable -condi- 
tions of slavery. But the Cespedes and Grau San Martin 
Governments are not governments of the Cuban workers 
and farmers but of the Cuban bourgeois nationalists. 
Wall Street and Washington have their battleships and 
marines in Cuban waters to protect American capitalist 
investments there and to see to it that whatever govern- 
ment wins in Cuba, it must be subservient to American 
imperialism, NIRA style. American troops will intervene 
if necessary, to prevent the establishment of a Cuban 
government of workers and farmers, completely inde- 
pendent of U. S. domination. 
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FROM THE METAL WORKERS 


_IN THE “KALININ” FACTORY, MOSCOW . 


To Our Comrades, Metal Workers in America: 


We wish to tell you how our factory which is the largest of 
its kind in Europe, came into existence. 


Our factory was built in 1921 on the outskirts of Moscow and 
has grown into a gigantic plant with numerous departments 
which will produce $26,000,000 worth of machine tools per year. 
This huge stream of tools, drills, tap borers, etc., will be used 
by the Soviet plants for the Socialist construction of our country. 

The Soviet Government takes great care of the workers. 
Because our factory is situated far from Moscow’s residential 
quarters, we decided to build our own factory settlement. 
$8,000,000 were set aside for this purpose. The plans provide for 
6 sections of five-story, brick apartment buildings and 26 two- 
story, wooden houses. The settlement will have a club, dispensary, 
hospital, school, children’s home, kindergarten, department store, 
bath house and dining hall. Some of these buildings are already 
completed. This summer we planted trees, shrubbery and flowers. 
There is a radio in every apartment. 


Our plant is not working at full capacity yet, but it is growing 
rapidly. We have 3,000 workers now. By 1934 we expect to be 
working at full capacity. We, the builders of the plant, grow and 
develop with it. We have a 7-hour day. After work, we have 
many study courses which help us to develop culturally and to 
master technique. 

The following education facilities are offered—a workers’ tech- 
nical school for advanced students, a three-year factory school 
with 580 young students, and production courses for all workers. 

We are now finishing the first year of the second Five-Year 
Plan. 

All the energies of the plant are centered around fulfill- 
ment and over-fulfillment of the production program. By 
introducing new forms of labor, Socialist competition and shock 
work, we are achieving great results. The brigade of Comrade 
Nikiforov has fulfilled its plan 132 per cent. The brigade of 
Comrade Korebkina of the tool shop has fulfilled its plan 117 
per cent. Practically all sections of our plant have more than 
fulfilled their quotas for the year. 

We are sending you this first letter which tells of our work 
and accomplishments. We want to strengthen our bond with you, 
American metal workers. We are asking you, in turn, to tell us 
how you live and work and in what material circumstances you 
find yourselves. 


With proletarian greetings, 


Factory Committee, Metal Workers 
of the “Kalinin Factory’; Address: 
Moscow 24, Karachorovo Pole, U.S.S.R. 





NO LONGER A FAMINE VILLAGE 


To American Farmers: 


The soil of our Ukrainian “Shock Brigade” collective farm is 
parched and dry. A lot of exertion is necessary in order for 
it to bear fruit. 

We lived badly under the Tsar and used to rent land and accept 
any kind of work in order to live. Our harvest was barely suf- 
ficient to last us ’til the middle of the winter, but if they were 
able to squeeze taxes out of us the Tsarist Government didn’t 
care how we lived, or that we wandered all over the country, 
even so far away as Siberia, to gain our livelihood. It used to be 
considered a good thing to have a cripple in the family, for they 
could the better beg for us. 


Our village was the poorest in the district. Many families 
had no cattle and not half the households owned horses and these 
were often old shanks. Some of us had to plough with hand 
ploughs. The ploughing of our land was a torment to husband, 
wife and horse. Little could be expected of such farming. Some- 
times we got double from what we had sown and at other times 

















Letters From Soviet Workers And Farmers 


only as much as we had put into the earth. Of agricultural 
technique we knew nothing. 

Today we farm collectively and can see clearly that we are 
marching forward to a better life. 

Our kolhoz has only been in existence two years. We do not 
yet know how to well fertilize the soil or to plough as deeply as 
it should be ploughed. In addition we have had a bad summer. 
But nevertheless, this year we harvested more than twice as much 
as the richest harvest in the old days. We no longer place our 
faith in God nor do we rely so much upon the weather. We know 
that the harvest depends upon our work alone. 

The real task for us just now is improving the quality of our 
work. Already the seed is sorted and stored in a good barn. We 
have learned the importance of seed selection. 

We are working in brigades and each brigade has to cultivate 
a definite section. This year we are working better than last 
year. Every collective farmer aspires to put in as many labor 
days as possible and to do good work. Every grain of seed is 
taken into account. 


Old and young work gladly, proudly, never refusing any job. 
In this fashion work goes well and everything is cheerful with us. 

We know that we are working for ourselves, but we also do 
not forget our duty to the State for the help they gave us. This 
year we will fulfill our Plan better than we did last year. 


While in the past we had to beg now we are not only fully pro- 
vided with corn, but we have a balance to sell in the kolhoz market. 
Such a thing never happened before to us. 


We have a dairy farm and have just bought some sows. Every 
kolhoz family has bread for a year and its own cow. We no 
longer plough with an old nag and wooden plow, but with a 
tractor. We have built stables for 50 head of cattle. Let anyone 
dare say we are not growing stronger. Our success is all due 
to our collective work. 


We take a lively interest in all that happens here and abroad. 
We subscribe to many papers and learn from these how others 
live. We know that you are suffering, as we did under the Tsar 
and we know the day is not far off when you will follow our 
example. 

We fought not with words but with deeds. 

With fraternal greetings to American farmers; 

Udarniks of the Kolhoz “Shock Brigade”: 
Ussikow, Smirnow, Wolkow, Nabatow, Korachnow, Markow, 


Kulikow, Tchtscherbinin, Potapowa, Rusguljajew, Marhowa, 
Kulikowa, Larachnow. 





WE URGE READERS TO WRITE TO 
TOVARISCH PAVLENKO 
Respectable Editor: 


It happened to me some time ago to read in the Moscow Daily 
News an appeal for correspondence made by your honorable 
society. There was a want expressed by the members of the 
Friends of the Soviet Union in the U. S. A., they are desirous 
of establishing contact with workers and peasants in the Soviet 
Union, for the purpose of correspondence, exchange of informa- 
tion, and experiences. 


I wish to be at your disposal as a constant correspondent if you 
please. I study in the Institute of Meat Industry in Moscow. 
I finished the workers’ faculty in Kiev, where (at the same 
time) I learned in the evening school of foreign languages, but 
I am sorry of such a short period of my study there; only one 
year and a half. I hope that in some years I shall improve and 
be more useful. 


I beg you very much to write back of your decision on this 
matter. Be so kind to write me as soon as possible, for I shall 
soon get my holidays and go out of Moscow: 


Yours sincerely, 


PETER PAVLOVICH PAVLENKO, 
Student of the Moscow Institute of Meat Industry. 
Address—Moscow 54, Zatzepa 41, M:H.T. M.U.K., 
Moscow, USSR. 
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trusts and copies are sent to the Commissariat of Workers 
and Peasants Inspection, specifying a time limit for a 
report on the investigation. Frequently, these items are 
postscripted with an editorial note demanding an imme- 
diate explanation from the administration of the plant 
under attack. Each newspaper has its own brigades of 
staff writers who are dispatched to investigate the more 
serious cases. 

It is pertinent to include in this category of the press 
the vast number of “wall newspapers,” which runs into 
millions. Every school, office, shop, mine and factory 
has one of its own. The wall newspapers, like the shop 
meetings and the Commissariat of Workers and Peasants 
Inspection, were created to offer an opportunity to the 
workers at the bench to check up on the management of 
their industries. A blow to bureaucracy was dealt through 
the medium of these wall newspapers. They are edited 
by committees consisting exclusively of workers who 
are elected by the trade union membership. Satire is 
widely used in exposing manifestations of bureaucracy. 
The wall newspapers carry cartoons and caricatures 
drawn by the workers. 

Freedom of speech and freedom of the press is fully 
enjoyed by the workers and peasants of the Soviet Union. 
Naturally, one cannot write, speak or organize for the 
overthrow of the Soviet Government. But no Soviet 
worker desires to do so. Such “freedom” is only desired 
by an insignificant minority of former aristocrats, kulaks, 
exploiters and nepmen. But the Soviet worker is per- 
fectly free to criticize the shortcomings of any Soviet 
institution or official, and does so continually, in con- 
versation, in meetings of the Soviets, trade unions and 
cooperatives, and particularly in their wall newspapers, 
weapons of proletarian democracy against inefficiency and 
bureaucracy. 





SOVIET BALLOON SOARS INTO 
STRATOSPHERE 


Three Russian scientists exploring the stratosphere, 
soared 11.8 miles (60,367 feet) into the air on Septem- 
ber 30, shattering all previous records. They went up 
in the world’s largest balloon, built by the Red Army. 
Weather conditions made the first attempt unsuccessful. 
Important scientific data was gathered. 





Government House, Moscow. 
Apartments for workers in Government offices. 











THE INTERNATIONAL STAMP 
By ALBERT INKPIN 


International Secretary, Friends of the Soviet Union 


The decision of the International Committee of 
the F.S.U. to adopt an international levy for all 
members of the F.S.U. organizations throughout the 
world has not been popularized to a sufficient extent. 
The international levy is not merely a demonstration 
of solidarity with the F.S.U. movement in other 
countries ; it is an urgent necessity for building up 
our organizations in all countries. 


The F.S.U. movement must become a world- 
wide mass movement against war, spreading the 
truth regarding the U.S.S.R., and this is far 
from being an easy task.In many countres, the 
Governments are strongly opposing all the efforts 
of our friends to spread the truth about the Soviet 
Union; millions of workers, of peasants and of 
intellectuals in different parts of the world know 
nothing about the U.S.S.R. other than the lies 
and slanders which are published in the capitalist 
press. 


The tasks of the International Committee are to 
build up our movement in every part of the world, 
to organize the exchange of practical experiences 
between the existing organizations, to prepare the 
workers’ delegations to the Soviet Union, and to edit 
speakers’ notes, film-strips, and press information, 
etc. A monthly bulletin, entitled “Facts,” is now 
printed in four languages—English, German, French 
and Spanish—and is proving to be of real assistance 
to all the Friends of the Soviet Union. Since last 
November, new sections have been formed in Spain, 
in Mexico, in Canada, in Ecuador and in Luxemburg. 


But these are only the foundations of the world- 
wide movement that the F.S.U. must become. We 
have, now, good working sections not only in the 
big countries such as England, France and Germany 
—in spite of the fascist terror—, but also in 
Canada, in Australia, in New Zealand and in 
practically all the countries of Europe. There is a 
good movement struggling against imperialist war 
aims in Japan. All these organizations need the 
constant assistance, the advice, and the exchange of 
experiences which are given by the International 
Bureau. The international levy stamp has been 
introduced in order to guarantee the continuance of 
the work of this most important body. Every mem- 
ber of the F.S.U. should understand the function 
of the Bureau and ensure that this work can be 
carried on by buying an international levy stamp. 


Let our slogan for the next month be: 


Every friend of the U.S.S.R. a dues-paying 
F.S.U. member! 


An International Stamp on every mem- 
bership card! 
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F.S.U. IN NEW YORK ADVANCES 


By BONCHI M. FRIEDMAN 
Secretary, N. Y. District F.S.U. 


The Friends of the Soviet Union are now engaged in several 
important campaigns. On a national scale we have our coming 
National Convention in December, the Anti-War Congress, 
on September 29 and 30, and our campaign for a Workers’ 
Delegation to the Soviet Union. In New York we also are 
carrying on an Anti White Guard campaign and work is going 
on for our participation in Anti Fascist week, the second week 
in October. 

The New York local is able at this time to report substantial 
gains organizationally. Our efforts to increase the sale of SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY, to increase the membership and to improve 
our financial position all resulted in definite gains. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY Campaign—In line with the decision 
of the membership we undertook a contest to increase the sale of 
the magazine, and to get subs. Prizes and banners were offered 
to the branch and individual getting the most subscriptions and 
recording the greatest increase in sales of S.R.T. The contest 
was to last for two months (July and August). The response 
was splendid. 

Many branches succeeded in doubling and tripling their sales. 
The Fordham branch, for example, only five months old (a lusty 
infant) increased its quota from 50 copies a month to over 200. 
The West Side branch, also a youngster, recorded a like advance. 
The Brighton Beach branch tripled its sales and also brought in 
14 subs during August alone. S. Wexler. a member of this branch, 
who returned from the Soviet Union recently, got 15 of these subs 
himself. The Yorkville branch spurted from 240 copies per 
month to 400, and the East Bronx branch from 250 to 350. 


For the first few months of this year we sold from 1,700 to 
1,800 copies a month. In July, we sold 2,300; in August, 2,790; 
and at this writing (September 18) we have sold over 2,700 and 
would have reached 3,000 but the office did not have a single copy 
left. The splendid success of this campaign encourages us to 
plan a new one for subs in October and November with confidence 
of even greater success. 


Membership—Our dues paying membership is now 700. With 
the end of the summer, we are looking forward to an increase in 
membership. A membership campaign will begin September 24th. 
This drive for members will end with the 16th anniversary of the 
Soviet Union, November 7th. We did not have a membership 
campaign earlier because we were then engaged in two campaigns 
already, the S.R.T. drive and our Anti White Guard Campaign 


Finances—A heavy debt hampers our work. In six months, 
we have succeeded in reducing the large debt from $3,400 to $880. 
We have paid to the National Office in the past six-month period 
$508. To wipe out an old debt to S.R.T., we paid $396. 

Thanks to the loyalty of our members and to the fine work of 
the District Affairs Committee, we were able to improve our 
financial condition. The District Affairs Committee, consisting 
of 70 members, arranged three affairs which brought in over $700. 
We want to acknowledge here our appreciation to this committee 
for its fine work. 


Educational Work—Throughout the summer, lectures and open 
air meetings were held frequently with large average attendances. 
Regular monthly meetings with the Educational Committee helped 
considerably in clearing up many problems. The District Bulletin 
is an important part of the work of the Educational Committee. 
The July-August issue of the Bulletin was praised highly by the 
International Bureau of the F.S.U. A class has been started in 
Public Speaking. It is hoped that students of this class will be 
able, by virtue of their attendance and study, to help discussion 
in the branches. Perhaps some outstanding speaker will emerge. 
The term will be eight weeks. 


U. S. Congress Against War—The F.S.U. is participating in 
this Congress wholeheartedly. The entire New York membership 
has been mobilized for the Congress. Delegates have been elected 
from branches, funds have been collected and arrangements have 
been made for our members to house a large number of out of 
town delegates. Branches have discussed the significance of the 


Congress and lectures and open air meetings were held to popu- 
larize it. On August Ist, Anti-War Day, we distributed 20,000 
anti-war leaflets and marched in the parade. We carried over 100 
banners and placards with appropriate slogans. 


Workers’ Delegation—Our committee is conducting a campaign 
and collecting funds to send a Marine Worker as delegate from 
New York. We hope that other sections of the country will 
succeed in electing delegates to the Soviet Union. The sending 
of a workers’ delegation to the Soviet Union is one of our most 
important tasks. 


Shortcomings—Some of our branches are still weak— 
numerically and organizationally. We have made but little head- 
way in drawing into our organization workers from the shops, 
members of trade unions and A. F. of L. locals; we have not 
reached the unemployed and Negro workers sufficiently and have 
made little progress in attracting Socialist Party members into 
the organization and getting them actively interested in the F.S.U. 
as a non-party united front organization for the defense of the 
first workers’ republic where 162 million people are actually build- 
ing a classless Socialist society. In view of the great possibilities 
in New York our membership is still small. However, we can say 
definitely that we have laid the foundation for a large membership. 





ANSWER THE LIES OF THE 
WHITE GUARDS AND FASCISTS 


The farmers of the Soviet Union have harvested their greatest 
crop, the result of the victory of collectivization of agriculture. 
Reports from many different sources including the capitalist press, 
give the facts about this latest triumph of Socialist planning; yet 
in the same newspapers there are rumors and slander stories 
about “famine, cannibalism and infanticide,” most of them inspired 
by the Nazis, the Catholic Church, and the White Guards and 
also by Zionist leaders. Anti-Soviet propagandists disregard the 
facts which contradict their lies, and continue to attack the first 
workers’ republic. 


The White Guards in the United States have followed the lead 
of their European brethren. Aided by American imperialists and 
even by some “socialist” and anarchist leaders who hate the 
Soviet Union, they have intensified their campaign of slander. 
They held a meeting in New York on August 13. A group of 
Russian Mensheviks (socialists) participated, and Algernon Lee. 
S. P. leader, was scheduled to speak. 


On September 10, a similar meeting was held in Detroit. In 
addition to the White Guard speakers, Jacob Margolis, Pittsburgh 
attorney, who calls himself a progressive, repeated the lying 
atrocity stories which have been proven false again and again. 
The meeting adopted a resolution against recognition. 


The White Guards in Cleveland plan to utilize the “National 
Day of Culture” in October, to spread their lies. In other cities 
they are active in a concerted campaign against recognition. It 
is the duty of friends of the Soviet Union everywhere these 
meetings are held, to answer these White Guard lies. Issue leaf- 
lets; get in touch with local Russian, Ukrainian and similar 
groups; organize counter meetings and demonstrations; attend 
White Guard meetings and expose them. Spread accurate infor- 
mation about the U.S.S.R., demanding immediate unconditional 
recognition of the Soviet Government. 





S.R.T. SHOCK BRIGADERS 


R. Murreigho, a new member of the Yorkville Branch, New 
York, sold 150 copies of the September issue. Theodore Montag, 
another Yorkville S.R.T. enthusiast, admits “this guy is too much 
for me.” Murreigho sold 30 copies to marchers in the NRA 
parade. f 

G. Siegal of the Fordham Branch sold 70 copies last month and 
expects to beat this in October. 

How many copies did you sell? How many subs did you get 
this month? We ask all literature agents to send in the records 
of their best S.R.T. Shock Brigaders, with photos if possible. 
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PLANNING SOCIALIST CITIES 


(Continued from page 9) 


ment, the municipal housing authorities cannot ask him 
‘to share his apartment with another family. Visiting 
cooperative homes I found them roomier and better fur- 
nished than other homes. 

All this new housing is not merely so many apart- 
ment buildings along a street nor is it a mere sleeping 
place for the workers who spend their day at the factory 
or office. Whether this housing is an addition to the old 
city, or altogether a new city, it is planned in accordance 
with theories of Socialist modes of life, as far as it can 
be achieved at present. For that reason the new com- 
munities are called Socialist Cities. No one in the Soviet 
Union holds that the present ideas of the Socialist City 
are final. They will undoubtedly go through many evolu- 
tions. Thus while at present all the new buildings are 
in the form of apartments there are some who believe 
that ultimately Soviet citizens will live in individual de- 
tached houses. 

The present idea is to make each district a self-suf- 
ficient unit with its industries, services and social ameni- 
ties. The district is divided into neighborhood units of one 
or more super blocks, each with its own stores, schools, 
recreation facilities—a unit of social organization. 


The Typical New Apartment House 

A splendid example of the new type of housing de- 
velopment is the Government House in Moscow. It is 
one of the largest and best built apartment house groups 
in the world. It consists of twenty-five building units, 
with 511 apartments each from four to seven rooms. The 
houses are nine, eleven and fourteen stories high. Each 
unit is served by a stairway, automatic elevator (that 
really runs), electric dumbwaiter and incinerator. The 
apartments are spacious with high ceilings and large win- 
dows with balconies. They have steam heat, electricity, 
hot and cold water, gas and radio. Each apartment also 
has a kitchen, bath and toilet. Although the apartments 
face the two branches of the Moscow River, with a view 
of the Kremlin and the historic Lenin Hills (formerly 
Sparrow Hills) to the west, the life of the apartments 
focus not on the surrounding streets, but on the spacious, 
well landscaped courts with pools and fountains. I saw 
the rent bill of my host in one of these apartments. For 
five rooms, including all charges for services, it amounted 
to $30 a month. In addition, this group of houses has a 
moving picture theatre seating 1,800 and a like-sized the- 
atre with triple revolving stage, a school, nursery, play 
spaces, club rooms, reading rooms, laundry, stores, restau- 
rants, indoor tennis courts, gymnasium, a fully equipped 
hospital and dispensary, helio-therapy decks—in short, a 
Utopia on a small scale. 


City and Country 


In the Socialist City one sees a series of long tentacles 
emanating from a center and spreading far into the coun- 
try. As the city sends long ribbons into the country, so 
between the ribbons long wedges of the country pene- 
trate into the city. In these open wedges of the country- 
side are placed the industries, but they are never allowed 
to get too close to the residential districts. They are 
always separated from each other by a broad band of 
green. The open country and the projecting greens con- 
nect parks and the large planted spaces between the 
apartment houses. In this manner the country is brought 
to the very door of the city dwellers. I visited many 
cities and notably at Dnieprostroy, during the haying 
season, I actually smelled the fresh cut hay from the hotel 
window. 

With the mechanization and collectivization of agri- 
culture it will be possible in time to merge several vil- 
lages into single modern communities. An example of 
such a village-city is Verblud, not far from Rostov. 
Here is a modern miniature city of ten thousand people 
living in the midst of vast far flung acreage. The peo- 
ple live in modern apartment houses with steam heat, 
electricity, modern plumbing, etc. There are schools, the- 
atres, a hospital, clubs, a library, playgrounds, in short 
everything one expects to find in a highly organized 
modern community. During plowing and harvesting the 
men actually live on the land, but normally they live in 
their city-village devoting themselves to the more inten- 
sive forms of agriculture and husbandry, repairing agri- 
cultural machinery, building and doing a thousand other 
things necessary to large-scale farming. 


Not Yet a Utopia 


The average foreign visitor to the new Socialist Cities 
expects to find Utopia, not realizing that the age of these 
cities can be counted in months. Instead he finds hissing 
steam shovels, dust and mud, streets frequently unpaved 
and the houses themselves stark and unfinished looking. 
Only the trained person can find inspiration in these be- 
ginnings, for he understands that what he sees is an 
unfinished part of an ambitious whole. 





Isadore Rosenfield will contribute another article to SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY in a forthcoming issue. 





The National Committee of the Friends of the Soviet Union 
appeals to all workers, farmers, intellectuals, professionals and 
others who sympathize with the heroic efforts to the Soviet 
masses to build a new Socialist society, and who defend them 
in the right to peacefully carry out the second Five-Year Plan 
without interference from imperialist enemies; to all who hate 
war and oppose an attack upon the U.S.S.R., to help make our 
first National Convention in December, an overwhelming success. 
Our convention must be A U. S. CONGRESS FOR THE 
DEFENSE OF THE SOVIET UNION. 
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Another giant of Socialist construction now in successful operation—Uralmashstroy near Sverdlovsk. It is manu- 
facturing equipment for blast furnaces, open hearths and rolling mills; its capacity is 100,000 tons of metal 
products annually. A new city has been built nearby with apartments for workers with electricity, bathrooms, 
telephones, radios, etc. There is a new hospital with one thousand beds; schools for six thousand children; a 
factory kitchen which prepares 100,000 meals per day; a moving picture theatre; a library, clubhouses and 
other cultural institutions. At left is shown a production conference of workers at this plant. 
(inset) is a group of former peasants, now mechanics, at Uralmoshstroy, talking with Kaganovich and Voroshilov. 


At lower right 

















Old and new homes for workers in Sverdlovsk. 








FRANCE AND THE SOVIET UNION 


The past month has seen another victory for the Soviet 
peace policy. France has for years led the European 
anti-Soviet bloc. But the changing alignment of im- 
perialist forces, due to the seizure of power by the Nazis 
in Germany, the rise of fascist forces in Austria, etc., 
has compelled France to adopt a more “friendly” atti- 
tude toward the Soviet government. Also economic con- 
ditions, which are growing worse in France as in other 
capitalist countries, compel her to seek a larger share of 
the trade of the Soviet Union. France has signed a 
non-agression pact with the Soviet Government. The 
recent visits of the French Air Minister, Pierre Cot, and 
former Premier Herriot to Moscow signalize this change 
of France’s Russian policy. For the sake of peace and 
trade, the Soviet Government has welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to establish more friendly, normal relations with 
France. But there should be no illusions about this— 
the Bolsheviks and the international proletariat know that 
French imperialism remains a threat to the peace of 
Europe. The French ruling class has not abandoned its 
determination to maintain military and commercial 
dominance of Europe as established by the Versailles 
Treaty. 





SOVIET KARELIA 


(Continued from page 5) 


The cultural facilities of Medvezshaya Gora is a typi- 
cal example of the cultural life of the new Karelia. It 
has two workers’ clubs, equipped with libraries, game 
rooms, meeting rooms, and auditoriums of which any 
American town would be proud. A new nursery with 
the latest equipment has just been completed, while on 
the hills overlooking a beautiful view a large sanitarium 
is being built. The new red brick school (everything is 
new) has twelve hundred students. Attached to it is a 
dormitory for those children whose pareits live too far 
away to commute daily. 

The building of the Baltic-White Sea Canal, and of 
all the industrial projects which will contribute so much 
to the development of Karelia, offers a striking example 
of progress under Socialist planning, of what the workers’ 
government is doing for previously undeveloped areas of 
the U.S.S.R. and their inhabitants—and for the benefit 
of all Soviet workers and farmers. Compare the “con- 
quest” of the Soviet North with the conquest of the 
American West, and the advantage is all in favor of the 
Soviets. 


KELLY IN MOSCOW 


Another American press correspondent has been sur- 
prised to find, when he visited the Soviet Union, that peo- 
ple are not starving! Fred C. Kelly, correspondent of 
the New York Herald Tribune, writes that he went to 
Russia expecting to “rough it,” and was amazed to find 
“all the comforts of home.” 

“I expected to see Russians looking sad and dejected 
over the lack of good food and constant hardship,” he 
says, “but I have never seen so many happy looking peo- 
ple on Fifth or Park Avenues. Men and girls skipping 
along with their arms around each other, chatting merrily. 
Young women carrying babies. . . . I must have been mis- 
informed about the stamping out of family life here.” 

Yes, Mr. Kelly, you were misinformed—and so are 
millions of other Americans, about life in the USSR. 








SA Gold Bond 


backed by a Government which always has paid 


UNION OF 


Soviet Socialist Republics 


7 GOLD BONDS ove 1943) 
Interest Payable Quarterly 


Investment in these bonds provides protection 

for your funds against loss resulting from 

possible further depreciation in the U.S. dollar. 
Both principal and interest payments are bused upon a fixed quantity 


of gold. Interest is paid quarterly, in American currency, at the 
prevailing rate of exchange. 


Bonds are issued in denominations of 100 roubles (A gold rouble 
contains 0.774234 grams of pure gold.) 


MARKET: —The State Bank of the U. S. S. R. will repurchase these 
bonds on demand of the holder at any time after one year from date 
of purchase, at par and accrued interest. 


PRICE:—tThe price of the bonds is par — 100 gold roubles. In dollars 
the price varies with the rise and fall of U. S. currency in terms of gold 
on world exchange markets. 


Circular fully describing this issue will be sent upon request 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 
30 (E) Broad Street, New York Tel. HAnover 2-6955 
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SOVIET RUSSIA IN AMERICAN FICTION 
By ALAN CALMER 
The campaign of calumny against the Soviet Union has been 


directed from every conceivable front. Not only have these 
scurrilous attacks been embodied in the form of news-story and 
article but also in popular “entertaining” forms of expression. 
The Scripps-Howard chain is running a “comic” strip of the strug- 
gles of Tarzan, the ape-man against a Red army of African 
savages led by bearded Bolsheviks who are plundering England’s 
“sacred” colonial possessions. 

This tendency can also be traced in the field of popular fiction, 
where the Bolshevik has become the new bogey man. The Mexi- 
can desperado of the Wild West stories is today a little outworn 
as a theme for the trashy thriller. The Orient as the land of 
mystery and intrigue has grown somewhat stale as the background 
for tales of adventure. The German Hun despoiling our women 
and our civilization has vanished as a motif for pulpwood serials. 
In the field of popular story-telling, Soviet Russia has emerged 
as a new subject for all of these themes. In this new genre of 
popular fiction, the Soviet Union has become the locale for con- 
spiracies and devilish machinations; the O.G.P.U. has been trans- 
formed into the stock villain, while Soviet spies have become the 
plotters against “humanity.” 

The forerunner in this country of vilifications of the Soviet 
Union disguised as fiction was Floyd Gibbons’ notorious serial, 
“The Red Napoleon,’ which appeared in Liberty. The famous 
war-correspondent tells the “factual” story of Karakkan of Kazan, 
son of Mongol, who becomes supreme military and_ political 
dictator of Russia. He begins his bloody career by a horrible 
pogrom against the Jews (in the very country which includes 
Biro-Bidjan, refuge of oppressed Jews throughout the world!). 
Emulating the great Ghengis Khan, Karakkan invades Poland 

. and by July 1933 is master of the entire eastern hemisphere. 
He invades the United States by way of eastern Canada; but it is 
not until Gibbons has publicized the story of how Karakkan’s 
yellow hordes, carrying out the slogan of “Conquer and Breed,” 
are outraging white women of the American nation, that the 
people are aroused and the world is saved for capitalism! 

Other “imaginative” descriptions of the “menace of Russian 
Communism” are even more slanderous. F. Britten Austin’s “The 
World Is Red” is the last in a sequence of “fictional” sketches 
entitled, “The Red Flag.” The story opens in a village in Illinois, 
in the fifty-ninth year of the world revolution. People no longer 
have names but numbers, for the “ancient individualism of per- 
sonal names has been abolished.” The workers march to- 
gether in gangs to and from the collective farms; the bourgeois 
days are past, sighs gardener No. 98, when all the workers had 
autos and rode to work! There are no more railroads, telegraphs, 
roads; for all the technicians have been exterminated; and since 
there is no longer any incentive to trading, the world has relapsed 
into a primitive mode of economy. 


The Villainous “Gay-pay-oo”! 

In “Piatiletka” (Saturday Evening Post, Dec. 3, 1932), Mr. 
Austin very persuasively, oh so persuasively, builds up his theme 
amidst a sprinkling of Russian terms and “details.” Steve Mor- 
row, young American engineer, comes to Russia to help build 
the “vastest social experiment in history.” Especially after he 
meets Vera, a pretty Party member and his interpreter, does 
he feel thrilled at the great task before him. Vera lives in “free 
love” with Miliukov, an upright Russian technician. Steve becomes 
their close friend and admirer. But the Piatiletka, due to ineffi- 
ciency, exploitation and bureaucracy, keeps lagging behind sched- 
ule. The workers are starved and kept in barracks that make 
Steve want to vomit. Steve sees trainloads of farmers, “caged 
like wild beasts,” being driven off to Siberia. He begins to doubt 
whether any “future millennium were: worth purchasing with so 
vast a total of human suffering.” Suddenly Miliukov is arrested 
together with a number of Russian engineers and charged with 
economic espionage and sabotage of the Piatiletka. Of course 
it is a vicious frameup; they have been made scapegoats by the 
bureaucrats! Vera is the chief witness against her lover! But 
she breaks down at the trial. “The G.P.U. made me do it,” she 
shouts to Steve. She is executed with the others. Steve's attitude 
toward the Piatiletka has changed. “I’d rather help the devil 
in hell,” he shouts as he breaks his contract. 

It is an English engineer, working in Russia, who is framed 
in the novel “Red Shadow,” by Patricia Wentworth (“Pictorial 
Review,” June-November, 1932). Jim Mackenzie, however is re- 
leased to become a “pawn” in the plot to steal a deadly war- 
invention that can wipe out the world. Russian agents conspire to 


obtain the invention, but Mackenzie rises to the occasion through 
numerous intrigues and ingenious plots, and finally outwits the 
Russian spies. 

However, for genuine blood and thunder stories about the 
Soviet Union, we must go to the pulpwood publication The Blue 
Book. During 1932 it published a lurid serial under the 
euphonious .title “Comrades of Chaos,” and this year it features 
another one called “Red Terror,’ both written by S. Andrew 
Wood. In the first, Elsa Peterson, daughter of an English scien- 
tist and a Russian princess, and John Worden, young American 
capitalist, struggle through the quicksands of conspiracy devised 
by Boris Vladimir, a Peoples Commissar, and by the “Bright 
Angel of the Butyrka,” a beautiful agent of the dreaded G.P.U. 
“Caught in the claws of the Gay-pay-oo,” Elsa is imprisoned in the 
“catacombs of the Death Factory,” where deadly poisons are being 
made for the next war. 


The Red Spider 


“Red Terror” is also concerned with the Five-Year Plan 
and the “sinister secret police.’ Koregorsky, bold Tartar, 
formerly of the Cheka, now Deputy Public Prosecutor, blithely 
arranges vile plots “like a spider in his web.” He frames 
Prohackai-Mongol, formerly priest of a Buddhist monastery, 
known as the “flame-thrower,” who has been brought to Moscow 
to take a leading role in the Red “Asiatic movement.” The execu- 
tion is done by his beloved Lidoshka Wei, Chinese girl revolu- 
tionary and another pretty “Three-Letter” agent, “who thrust a 
blade into the heart of the man she loved because she had been 
ordered to.” Isabel Dane, American society woman, who has 
joined the Russian Communist Party (!) and Lee Armitage, 
American architect, are caught in the schemes of Erik Valentine, 
formerly Greenwich Village artist, now “court” painter to the 
Politbureau and a leading agent of the secret police of Russia! 
He plans the murder of Armitage, who is saved by Sasha, the 
Frog, head of a group of Bezprizorni—‘“ditch-delivered brats of 
Chaos who still lived Ishmael-like all over Russia, in this the last 
year of the first Five-Year Plan!” 

These stinking, vile defamations of the Soviet people and their 
leaders may appear ludicrous to anyone who has read a single 
honest report of conditions in the Soviet Union. But they exert 
a powerful influence upon millions of backward Americans who 
devour pulpwood stories and whose beliefs are moulded by such 
“literature.” This influence must be counteracted by building a 
mass circulation of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, and the widest 
dissemination of other literature telling the truth about the USSR. 
Some of this literature is in fiction form. Such stories as The 
Ferry, by Mark Egart; Red Cavalry, by I. Babel; Soviet River, 
by L. Leonov, and The Little Golden Calf, by IIf and Petrov, 
tell of dramatic and colorful incidents in the struggle for Socialism. 





SOVIET FICTION 
Order Through the FSU Book Service 


RED CAVALRY Bybee oo oss hor are kien ede en oes 50 cents 
Short stories of the Civil War by one of the foremost 
Soviet short story writers. 


CHOCOLATE—By A. Tarasov-Rodionov ............. 50 cents 
A brilliant study of Bolshevik ethics. 


COMMISSAR OF THE GOLD EXPRESS— 
ae ee ee ee 50 cents 
A thrilling episode of the Civil War in which a treasure- 
train containing several millions of dollars in gold, is 
saved from the White Guards. 


SOVIET RIVER—By L. Leonov ................0008 75 cents 
Soviet construction and how it affects the lives of a few 
individuals involved in it. 


ARMOURED TRAIN—By V. Ivanov ................ 25 cents 
BM cekks cia iets bee hdaktieey ss cevidiesanunpuute 75 cents 
A page out of the Civil War; one of the most popular 
plays in the repertoire of the Moscow Art Theatre. 


THE LITTLE GOLDEN CALF—By Ilf & Petrov........ $2.50 
Written by the most gifted of the Soviet satirists, this 
tells of a man who accumulated a million rubles and his 
a‘tempt to live like a bourgeois in the Soviet Union. 
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MAXIM GORKY 
SOVIET LITERARY GIANT 





OTHER FIRES. By Maxim Gorky. Appleton & Co...... $3.00 


ON GUARD FOR THE SOVIET UNION. By Maxim 
Gorky. International Publishers ................... 75 cents 


MAXIM GORKY: WRITER AND REVOLUTIONIST. 
By M. J. Olgin. International Publishers .......... 25 cents 


These three volumes, published in the months following the 
celebration of Maxim Gorky’s forty years of literary activity, 
sum up the achievements of the greatest living Russian man of 
letters. 


In the first is displayed the literary skill which makes Gorky 
the successor to the great Russian novelists of the past. Other 
Fires is the third part of an epic novel entitled The Life of Clim 
Samghin, which deals with Russia before and after the Revolution 
of 1905. In the preceding sections, Bystander and The Magnet, 
which appeared in English translation a few years ago, we wit- 
nessed the development of the revolutionary ferment which cul- 
minated in the “bloody Sunday” of January, 1905, and the great 
general strike in October of the same year. In Other Fires, the 
story is continued with a sharp close-up of the barricade fighting 
in Moscow at the end of the year, and then with the retreat and 
reaction which followed. Although the narrative centers about a 
middle-class intellectual, the numerous cross-currents of Russian 
life are depicted through his eyes. The decay of the Russian 
populist movement and the rise of the workers’ movement can be 
seen as through a lens in the sections of this novel. The evolution 
of the Russian intelligentsia during this epoch receives a particu- 
larly keen analysis. The interminable debates, the battle of words 
between the numerous radical sects, their hesitancy in the time 
of crisis, and finally the decadence which envelops them in the 
period of reaction—when they turn away from the outskirts of 
the revolutionary movement to warm themselves at “other fires”— 
are mirrored with impeccable artistry. Like the novels of Balzac, 
The Life of Clim Samghin is a living chronicle of an historical 
period. It ranks with War and Peace. as one of the monumental 
epics of Russian literature. 


Gorky is not only famous as an artist, but also as a pamphleteer. 
As M. Jj. Olgin expresses it in his brief critical study of Soviet 
Russia’s literary giant, Gorky “often exchanged the artist’s palette 
for the journalist’s sledge hammer.” In this compact booklet, 
Olgin, who is the author of several full length studies of Russian 
life and literature, surveys the development of Gorky’s literary 
career,—from idealizing the outcasts of Russian reactionary 
society, to dissecting the class struggle in Tsarist Russia, to 
wielding his powerful pen in defense of the Soviet Union. A 
collection of Gorky’s articles dealing with the latter theme— 
On Guard for the Soviet Union—has just been issued by Inter- 
national Publishers. —ALAN CALMER. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY FORGES AHEAD 


The September issue of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
was completely sold out on the 12th of the month. From 
all parts of the country, readers of our magazine wrote 
in praising it. Agents and locals sent in reorders which 
we could not fill as there wasn’t a copy left. In most 
cases orders were increased for the next issue. 

How come? Why this sudden spurt? Well, for some 
time we have been receiving letters from our agents urg- 
ing us to increase the number of pages from 16 to 20. 
This, they said, would help them sell more copies. An 
increase to 20 pages meant an additional expense. which 
the magazine in its sorely pressed condition could not 
undertake easily. We realized the limitations 16 pages 
forced upon us. We knew important material was left 
out. But we had to be careful. Finally we decided to 
make a trial with the September issue. We printed a 
20-page issue and sent an appeal to our agents to pay 
promptly for their bundles. 

The response was immediate. New York increased its 
quota from 2,000 to 3,000. One agent sold out his bundle 
in the NRA parade in New York. 

Can we sustain this rise? We certainly can! But we 
need the help of our friends. Interest in accurate in- 
formation about the Soviet Union is keen and wide- 
spread. SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY reflects the stirring 
events taking place in the U.S.S.R. It is our task to have 
the magazine on hand at all times, in all places. We urge 
our friends to introduce the magazine to neighbors, 
friends and fellow workers. Once acquainted with 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY they will continue to look 
forward to each issue. 

Much favorable comment has come in praise of Mary 
van Kleeck’s article on NIRA VERSUS PIATILETKA. 
published in the September issue. We are glad to be able 
to announce that among other interesting articles and 
features in the special November issue, will be another 
article by Mary van Kleeck on Proletarian Democracy. 

Susan Woodruff, Joshua Kunitz, Corliss Lamont, 
Langston Hughes, Roger Baldwin, Robert Cantwell, Mal- 
colm Cowley, H. W. L. Dana and other prominent writ- 
ers have promised to contribute articles to the November, 
December and January issues. 

Are you tired of reading on the same day in the same 
paper that “RUSSIANS ARE IN THE GRIP OF 


FAMINE” and “RUSSIANS ARE DYING OF © 


OVEREATING”? Would you know the truth about 
162 million people in one-sixth of the world building a 
classless society? Then read SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY. Fill in the blank. Attach a dollar and for the 
next 12 months you will get accurate, timely, lively in- 
formation about the history-making events in the U.S.S.R. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
80 East 11th Street 
New York City 


Here’s a dollar. 
Send me SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for a year. 
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Witness the Great November Celebration in the 


SOVIET UNION 


AT REDUCED RATES 
MOSCOW Capital of U.S.S.R. The Krem- 


lin of the Tsars, Headquarters 
of the Executive Forces, the 
Red Square of the Revolution, 
Lenin’s Mausoleum, Workers’ 
Clubs, Operas, Theatres, etc. 


LENINGRAD City of Palaces. The beauties 


of the museums. Impressive 
monuments. HUMMING IN- 
DUSTRIES. Grand Winter 
Palace of the Tsars, now a 
Museum of the Revolution. 


Dnieprostroy — Kharkov — Kiev 
Odessa — The Volga River. etc. 
Groups Leaving October 14th, 20th and 24th 


Special offers to workers to visit Rest Homes and Sanatoria 
in the Caucasus and Crimea—at very low rates 





PURCHASE YOUR TORGSIN ORDERS HERE 


WORLD TOURIST, Inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: ALgonquin 4-6656-7-8 














LEARN RUSSIAN 


Special Short Conversational Courses for 
Tourists Going to U.S.S.R. 


ALSO 


Thorough Coaching—(Group and Individual Instruction) 
New, effective method of teaching through many years’ 
experience. Can furnish references of results of this method. 


Moderate Fee—Phone After 6 P.M.—WAdsworth 3-4119 


or Write J. BURNSTONE 


564 West 160th Street, N. Y. City Apt. No. 61 




















It Is Not Difficult to Show 16 MM. Motion 
Pictures in Your Home or Club, No Fireproof 
Booths or Licensed Operators 


© 
Now Available: 
A New Film: 


THE STORY OF THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Low Rentals 


For Information Write to: 


GARRISON FILM DIST., Inc. 
729 Seventh Avenue New York City 
Or Phone BRyant 9-2941 
































Hold Everything for the Affair 


of the Season! 
ANNUAL CONCERT AND BALL 
Saturday, October 28th, 1933, 8 P. M. 


At Manhattan Lyceum, 64 East 4th Street 
Benefit of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


Auspices: Stalin Branch, F.S.U. 


























ELECTION BANQUET and ENTERTAINMENT 
Wednesday Evening, October 18th, 1933 


NEW STAR CASINO—107th St. & Park Ave., New York 


Dinner Served at 8 P. M. S 
SPEAKERS: _ 
EMIL NYGARD, Communist Mayor of Crosby, Minn. EARL 
BROWDER, ROBERT MINOR, Communist Candidate for Mayor, 
N. Y. City. BEN GOLD, WILLIANA BURROUGHS, Communist 
Candidate for Comptroller. 





MUSIC * AGITPROP PLAYS * NEW DANCE GROUP 
7 COURSE DINNER 





Auspices: Communist Election Campaign Admission 
799 Broadway, New York City ONE 
GRamercy 5-8780 DOLLAR 
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TORGSIN 


orders enable your friends and relatives in Soviet Russia 
to purchase all sorts of domestic or imported articles at 
low prices. 


For orders on Torgsin apply to your local bank, companies 
listed below or their authorized agents 
Amalgamated Bank, N. Y. R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 

Am-Derutra Transport Corp. Union Tours, N. Y. 
American Express Co. Hudson Co. National Bank, 


Gdynia-America Line Bayonne, N. J. 
Hias The Pennsylvania Co., Phila. 


Manufacturers Trust Co. Union Savings Bank, Pitts. 


Public Nat’l Bank & Trust Co. Amalgamated Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, 0. 


in Soviet Russia 


there are Torgsin stores in over 1,000 localities. 
Torgsin orders may be sent to anyone, in any 
quantity. 


To cities that have no TORGSIN stores, Torgsin mails 
your order by parcel post. 


GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE in U.S.A. 
261 Fifth Ave. i20u Fico) New York.N.Y. 
































